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GOOD WORDS.—X. 


True worship can never be selfish, so, though it may 
have in it an element of mysticism, it will never be un- 
practical. 

Joun Wituetm RowntTREE. 


LIFE’S MIRROR. 
There are loyal hearts that are strong and brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your life will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


Give truth; and your gift will be paid in kind, 
And honor will honor meet; 

And a smile that is sweet will surely find 
A smile that is just as sweet. 


Give pity and sorrow to those who mourn, 
You will gather in flowers again, 

The scattered seeds from your thought outborne 
Though the sowing seems in vain. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
Tis just what we are and do; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
—Selected. 


EQUAL RIGHTS MEETING 
STREET. 

A large audience gathered in Race Street Meeting 
House, Philadelphia, last First-day afternoon, on the 
invitation of the Sub-Committee on Equal Rights of 
the Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting. The presiding officer was Susan W. Jan- 
ney, the clerk of the committee. She opened the 
meeting by reading a portion of Henry van Dyke’s 
oration at the Academy of Music, on Washington’s 
Birthday, to the students of the University of Penn- 
sylyania, his subject being “ Americanism.” She 
then said: 

“These were eloquent and inspiring words, and 
the hundreds of vigorous young men who listened 
with eager, upturned faces to the model lesson in pa- 
triotism and manhood will probably go through life 
without hearing anything nobler. Every mother’s 
heart present rejoiced in the opportunity for her son. 
But one of them, a matron whom Philadelphia loves 
to honor, said very quietly to a friend, as she passed 
from the hall, ‘ That was fine gold, not coined, alas! 
for you and for me.’ 
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“ Our friend, Anna Howard Shaw, whom it is our 
privilege to have with us this afternoon, will doubt 
less, in the course of her address, make it quite clear 
why every thoughtful woman went away from that 
meeting rejoicing that our young men had been 
shown ‘ the palladium of the American ideal,’ ‘ god- 
dess of the just eye,’ ‘the unspotted heart,’ but, for 
herself, sorrowing at the unequal hand.” 


ADDRESS BY ANNA H. SHAW. 


The president of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association said by way of introduction that 
she always felt very much at home in a Friends’ meet- 
ing house, and she supposed one reason for this was 
that her English grandmother had persistently re- 
fused to pay tithes to support the established church, 
and always gave free expression to her sense of injus- 
tice when the officers came and sold some article of 
furniture in order to obtain the tax money. 

She then referred to the advanced position taken 
concerning woman suffrage by the oppressed peoples 
of Europe. When Russia restored to Finland some 
of her former rights, the Finns gave women the right 
to vote along with men, for members of their repre- 
sentative body. In the demands that the Russian peo- 
ple aré making for suffrage they are asking that it be 
given to women on the same terms as to men: 


She said that American men are beginning to un- 
derstand the power of woman’s influence in polities, 
and that in the recent campaign for good government 
in Philadelphia the women were given the hardest 


kind of political work—house-to-house visiting. 
When an appeal was sent to her to preach and pray 
for the success of the City Party, she replied that she 
would certainly pray for it, but that she would pray 
with much more faith if she could vote for it also. 

Men often say that they would give the ballot to 
women if the women wanted it, but how do they know 
whether women want to vote or not until they have 
been given the opportunity. In Massachusetts, where 
women are allowed to vote only for school directors 
whom they have no voice in nominating, 28,000 
women took the trouble to vote under these adverse 
conditions. In the four Western States where 
women have full suffrage, a larger percentage of 
women vote than men. 

Mothers are very largely held responsible for the 
training of their children, and yet they are not given 
the power to control the conditions by which the chil- 
dren are surrounded. We know how much the char- 
acter of a child is influenced by organic heredity, but 
we are just awakening to the influence of social hered- 
ity. We believe a child is born with a moral sense. 
but his moral code is largely made for him by the 


community in which he lives. When women realize 
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the responsibility that rests upon them because they 
are a part of this community, they will want the bal- 
jot. We hear a great deal about the silent influence 
of women, but do not men have silent influence also? 
The difference is that men have silent influence plus 
power, and women have silent influenc> minus power. 

The children who live in the alleys of our great 
cities grow up with the alley code of morals and many 
of them become criminals. The thinking women of 
these cities would like to change the conditions in 
these alleys, but they could work more effectively 
with ballots in their hands. It therefore becomes our 
duty as women to do all we can to get the power that 
will help us to bring about improved conditions. 

It will not do for us to say that we do not want 
any more responsibility. According to Dr. van 
Dyke’s eloquent address, the man or woman who pre- 
fers privilege to responsibility is un-American. 
Women have no more right than men to be a privi- 
leged class. 

It is time for all Americans to realize that women 
are people, and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people, means women as well as men. 
“ Vox populi, vox Dei! ” shouted the Romans of old; 
but not until the voice of the men and women people 
has been crystallized shall we recognize it as the voice 
of God. 

Anna H. Shaw was followed by Elizabeth Powell 
Bond, of Swarthmore College, who read the follow- 
ing paper: 

ADDRESS BY DEAN BOND. 


“Our attitude toward the woman question—how 
strange it seems that there should be a woman ques- 
tion—depends very much upon our point of view. 
Our religious inheritance is in part Paul’s letter to 
Timothy (ii, 12), which has been like a chain bind- 
ing woman to the undeveloped part, hindering her at 
every step forward. Paul wrote to Timothy, ‘ Let a 
woman learn in quietness with all subjection. (But) 
I permit not a woman to teach, but to be in quietness. 
For Adam was first found, then Eve; and Adam was 
not beguiled, but the woman being beguiled hath 
fallen into transgression.’ That is the point of view 
that has most appealed to man through all the cen- 
turies since this teaching of the great Hebrew who 
first breathed out ‘threatenings and slaughter’ 
against men who accepted the leadership of Jesus, 
then found his own eyes opened to the truths which 
the humbler disciples earlier perceived. The force 
of his personality has given great weight to this teach- 
ing of Paul, and has inevitably colored the thought 
of the Christian Church concerning the place of wom- 
an in the world. 

“ But there was born among men another apostle 
who recognized that Paul came to a moment of 
greater illumination when he wrote to the churches 
of Galatia: ‘As many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ. There is neither Jew 
nor Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is 
neither male nor female.’ 

“ George Fox, this other great apostle, kin to Paul 
in all that made his greatness, saw that in this mo- 
ment of illumination Paul himself had opened the 
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whole field of human activity and human responsibil- 
ity to the gifts of womanhood. Paul himself then 
left upon record as authority for such as wish author- 
ity that the Christian Church was not male, was not - 
female; but in the service appointed to the Christian 
Church there should be manly strength and womanly 
strength, manly wisdom and womanly wisdom, manly 
sweetness and womanly sweetness. The world is com- 
ing to see that all the strength and wisdom and sweet- 
ness of the Christian Church, are needed in the Chris- 
tian State; that while there must be separation of 
Church and State there should be no divorce of true 
religion and politics. In this broader view new fields 
are inevitably opening to women. It is not a lovely 
thing that it is the necessities of men that are bring- 
ing them to see the help there may be in the service 
of womanhood to the State. It is not a lovely thing 
that the need for campaign funds, the need for wom- 
an’s influence to hold man to his responsibility as a 
voter should be the conspicuous apologies for the ac- 
tivities of women in Philadelphia’s struggles for bet- 
ter government. But all this is to be accepted as 
schooling for the great services that are waiting for 
trained womanhood to render to the State. All this 
is the slow liberation from the bondage of Paul’s nar- 
row view into the infinite largeness of his illuminated 
declaration that in Christ there is neither male nor 
female.” 


REMARKS BY LUCRETIA M. BLANKENBURG, 


Dean Bond was followed by Lucretia M. Blanken- 
burg, who spoke of the work recently done by women 
in Philadelphia, and said that the men wish the wom- 
en to continue to work for better civic conditions. 
She said that city government is housekeeping on a 
large scale; there is need for pure air, clean water, 
pure food, streets free from ashes and litter, better 
schools. She advocated an organization of women in 
every ward to study the problems of political house- 
keeping, believing that men would be glad of such as- 
sistance; but added that it seemed something of an 
anomaly that men should appeal to women to urge 
men to do their duty at the polls. 


It was announced that Anna H. Shaw expects soon 
to go to Oregon, where the extension of the ballot to 
women will be voted upon next summer. Susan W. 
Janney then made the following closing remarks: 

“ At the annual convention of the National Suf- 
frage Association, just held in Baltimore, quite a 
number of the members of our Friends’ Equal Rights 
Associations took part in the proceedings, and‘at a 
meeting of our joint committee of the different year- 
ly meetings, held at that time, the desire was ex- 
pressed that the Society of Friends should constantly 
grow stronger in its support of the idea of equal suf- 
‘rage, and that our local committees should take 
means to increase knowledge and interest in the sub- 
ject among us. It was as a step to this end that Dr. 
Shaw was asked to come and speak to us this after- 
noon, and for the help and strength she hac given us 
we return her our cordial thanks and wish her God- 
speed in her labors in the cause of the truest Ameri- 
canism.” Exizasetu Luioyn. 
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“BE NOT ENTANGLED.” 


[Substance of a discourse by David Ferris, delivered im- 
promptu at West Chester Friends’ Meeting House, High Street, 
during the session of Concord Quarterly Meeting, held First 
month 30th, 1906.] 


“Stand fast therefore in the Liberty wherewith 
Christ hath made us free, and be not entangled again 
with the yoke of bondage” (Gal. v, 1.) 1 think this 
exhortation of the great apostle was caused by some 
of his fellow professors of the Christian faith, again 
falling back into the observance of some of the Jew- 
ish forms and ceremonies in which they were edu- 
cated, and from which the spirit of Christ had made 
them free. It was not the teaching of the blessed 
Jesus in his bodily manifestation to whom Paul re- 
fers as Christ, for he says, “ yea though we have 
known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more” (II Cor. v, 16); and again, 
“ Know ye not your ownselves, how that Jesus Christ 
is in you, except ye be reprobates ” ( II Cor., xiii, 5). 

Again Paul testifies to this inward Saviour, “ To 
whom God would make known what isthe riches of the 
glory of this mystery among the Gentiles; which is 
Christ in you, the hope of glory ” (Col. i, 27). No 
man more highly appreciated the great work of Jesus 
while dwelling among men in the fleshly body than 
Paul his sacrifice on the cross: “ And that he died 
for all, that they which live should not henceforth 
live unto themselves, but unto him which died for 
them, and rose again” (II Cor. v, 15). But Paul 
knew how prone human nature was to depend on out- 
ward sacrifice and neglect that self-sacrifice of a con- 
trite spirit which God will not despise. So he calls 
them to a dependence upon the ever-present living 
“ Christ in you,” “ the Word of God,” “ the power of 
God ”—“ the ‘Grace of God’ that bringeth salva- 
tion, and hath appeared to all men,teaching us that 
denying ungodliness and worldly lusts we should live 
soberly, righteously and godly, in this present 
world ” (Titus ii, 11 and 12). Jesus, realizing the 
danger of too great dependence upon him in his out- 
ward manifestation, said to his disciples, “ It is ex- 
pedient for you that I go away: for if I go not away, 
the comforter will not come unto you” (John xvi, 
7). Now, Paul’s exhortation to his fellow Christians 
is as applicable to us now as it was to them then; 
human nature is prone to go back into forms and cere- 
monies, to building and adorning vast church edifices, 
to exalting some great and good man and worshipping 
him; and so priestcraft, and ecclesiaticism have ob- 
tained control and have been a bar to all human ad- 
vancement, not only spiritually, but scientifically. So 
the paramount importance of attaining and standing 
steadfast in this glorious liberty wherewith the in- 
ward Christ only, the “ Power of God,” the “ Grace 
of God,” can make us truly free. Cowper says, “ He 
is a freeman whom the Truth makes free, and all are 
slaves beside.” Of but little value is political free- 
dom or religious toleration if we are held in soul 
slavery by the dominion of evil passions, of hatred, 
malice, envy, fear, covetousness, revenge; or by the 
appetites—intemperance in eating or drinking, the 
lusts that war in our members and hold us in most 
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cruel bondage. But when we are made free by this 
“ Spirit of Truth,” then are we free indeed, and no 
human chains or prisons can enslave us. “ The op- 
pressor holds the body bound but knows not what a 
range the Spirit takes unconscious of a chain. For 
he has wings, that neither sickness, pain nor penury 
can cripple or confine. No nook so narrow but he 
spreads them there with ease, and is at large ” (Cow- 
per, p. 275). This glorious liberty of the children 
of God not only gives us courage to bear and to en- 
dure, not only enables us to overcome evil with good, 
not only makes us sympathize with poverty, suffering 
and ignorance, and warms our hearts to endeavor to 
ameliorate these, but it makes alive within us a sense 
of the beauty and glory of all the works of God; we 
can then see and feel “ how very fair is all the hand 
of God hath done.” Cowper again says (p. 274): 
“He looks abroad into the varied field 

Of nature, and though poor perhaps compared 

With those whose mansions glitter in his sight, 

Calls the delightful scenery all his own. 


His are the mountains and the valleys his, 
And the resplendent rivers.” 


But no tongue can tell; no imagination can truly 
picture, the amount of persecution, torture of every 
conceivable kind: burnings at the stake, cursings and 
proscription, which those faithful servants of the 
Truth have had to endure who “have stood fast in the 
liberty, wherewith Christ hath made them free.” 
Frail, sinful man usurping the authority belonging 
only to God, has through priestcraft and ecclesiastical 
authority and domination, obtained by appealing to 
the ignorance and superstition of the people, kept in 
check all the Godlike aspirations and upward tenden- 
cies of man. Free thinking, the use of our God-given 
reason, has been considered a crime. Instead of rev- 
erently and prayerfully appealing to this “law writ- 
ten in the heart,” we must go to the priest or church 
or bishop to tell us what is right. So for many hun- 
dred years this ecclesiastical authority has barred and 
hindered the world’s upward progress in every way, 
not only spiritually, but scientifically and mechani- 
cally. I believe we would have had steamboats, rail- 
roads and telegraphs hundreds of years sooner if it 
had not been hindered by this priestly superstition. 

Roger Bacon was a wonderful scientist and me- 
chanical genius for the age in which he lived, the 
thirteenth century. He is said to have invented a 
swifter mode of land travel and many mechanical in- 
ventions, but priestcraft laid its heavy hand upon 
him; he was accused of dealing in magic and impris- 
oned for ten years. How much the world lost through 
his proscription we shall never know. The great, 
good, gentle Galileo lived three hundred years after, 
and we know he was one of the greatest benefactors 
of mankind. The Inquisition proscribed him when 
he was 70 years old, and after he had done more for 
humanity’s advancement than any person of his time. 
He saved his life by abjuring on his knees as false his 
great astronomical discovery, and even then was im- 
prisoned for the remaining years of his life. Serve- 
tus was burned by the Inquisition with the acquies- 
cence of John Calvin, in 1553, for writing a treatise 
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against the doctrine of the Trinity. Our poet, Whit- 
tier, says of this sacrifice: 
. “The midnight of Bartholomew—the stake 

Of Smithfield, and that thrice accursed flame 

Which Calvin kindled by Geneva’s lake.” 

Torquemada, first Inquisitor General, is said to 

have imprisoned for life 90,000 victims, and burned 
8,000 at the stake, between 1483 and 1498. No fair 
trial, no opportunity to make a defence, or have wit- 
nesses; a breath of suspicion might forever separate 
them from human intercourse or doom them to be 
burnt. 
“ Bear witness, O thou wronged and merciful One! 


That earth’s most hateful crimes have in thy name been 
done.” 


Now we enjoy immunity from this bodily persecu- 
tion. How grateful we should feel to those dear suf- 
ferers who have at so great cost purchased for us this 
political liberty. Now we can dwell in peace and none 
ean make us afraid. 

The great apostle’s exhortation to his fellow Chris- 
tians is as much needed by us professing Christians 
now as it was by the early Christians. “ Stand fast, 
therefore, in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free, and be not entangled again with the yoke of 
bondage.” This precious liberty derived from the 
living, ever-present Christ, our Saviour, the power 
and grace of God which bringeth salvation and hath 
appeared and now appear unto all ac- 
countable men. It is the ‘“ Wisdom from 
above, and is first pure, then peaceable, gen- 
tle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits.” (James iii, 17.) Its fruits are love, 
charity, forbearance, sympathy with the law and sin- 
ful and suffering ones. It does not take the judg- 
ment seat, but freely grants to all the precious lib- 
erty it claims. So, Friends, let us rally to this inward 
manifestation and operation of this Holy Spirit on 
our own minds, not in profession only, but in daily 
life and practice, “ bringing into captivity every 
thought to the of Christ.” When the 
storms of passion arise this gentle Spirit of Christ will 
breathe peace to the waves. 


does 


obedience 


“Though heralded with nought of fear 
Or outward sign or show; 
Though only to the inward ear 
It whispers soft and low; 


“Though dropping as the manna fell, 
Unseen yet from above 
Holy and gentle—heed it well! 
The eall to Truth and Love.” 


“The old idea was that there are two forces at 
work in the world, one represented by the word na- 
ture, the other by the word God. . . . There is no 
such distinction. The natural routine of the world 
is the expression of the will of God. It is all an act 
of the constant purpose of God. What is going on, 
therefore, at this moment, in religion, is a taking over 
of nature into the supernatural, that is into the di- 
vine order. This is the supreme extension of re- 
ligion.— Dean Hodges, in the Atlantic Monthly. 
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THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


REPORTED BY Hs M. HAVILAND. 


On Second month 24th, 1906, in the course of 
monthly lectures under the care of a committe of the 
Society of Friends (Orthodox), at the Twentieth 
Street Meeting House, New York city, Dr. George 
A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, gave an address 
on “ The Divinity of Christ and the Present-day 
Value of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” 

Repeating what he had said at the previous lecture, 
upholding the view that Joseph and Mary were the 
father and mother of Jesus, the speaker said that we 
do not thereby take away either the thought of the 
divinity of Jesus nor of his Messiahship. He is still 
the Saviour. We need not be afraid of seeking to 
find the truth. Some one has said that we do not 
recessarily set fire to the world by lighting a match 
tc look around to see where we are. ‘The gospel nar- 
ratives appear to be founded upon the gospel of 
Mark, upon the Logia, and upon the traditions of eye 
witnesses. ‘The gospel of Mark says nothing about 
the miraculous conception and birth of Jesus. Mat- 
thew and Luke alone of the four canonical gospels re- 
fer to it. St. Paul, as appears in Romans, believed 
in the human origin of Jesus. Looking at the ac- 
counts as a historian would, requiring especial con- 
firmation of extraordinary events, we must admit that 
the testimony to the miracle of the birth is not such 
2s a historian would accept as of first rank. When 
judged by purely historical criterions the accounts 
of the birth are not as reliable as those of the other 
incidents in the life of Jesus; comparing the two ac- 
counts themselves we shall find discrepancies not to 
be harmonized. Those who accept the miraculous 
accounts on theological grounds, and those who re- 
ject them on philosophical grounds, do so on other 
than historical grounds. It is advisable for us not to 
decide too easily on either ground. The belief in 
Jesus need not rest on a miracle at his birth. His 
Sonship, his Oneness with his Heavenly Father ar 
shown in other ways in the gospel narratives. 

The saying, “‘ This is my beloved Son in whom | 
am well pleased,” was not an outward voice, but was 
in the consciousness of Jesus himself. Jesus in his 
utterances shows that he was conscious of a peculiar 
oneness with God, unique in the human race. “I 
and my Father are one,” is a typical phrase. The ery 
at the cross: “‘ Why hast thou forsaken me?” does 
not militate against this. Another example may be 
noted in the frequency with which Jesus says, “ Ye 
have heard what hath been said of old time, but I say 
unto you.” The prophets which were before him 
spoke merely what was given to them, saying, “ Thus 
saith the Lord”; but Jesus spoke as one having au- 
thority. “ But J say unto you.” He also says that 
he is greater than Solomon, greater than Jonah. 
greater than the temple, ete. He also says, “ Come 
unto me, take my yoke, ... learn of me.” 
There must have been in him a consciousness that we 
must consider more than human, superhuman. Jesus 
claimed to be a Son of God in a larger sense than can 
be said, or was intended to be said, of any one else. 
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The killing of the son in the parable of the vineyard 
is indicative of this consciousness. Nowhere in any 
of the synoptic gospels does Jesus directly say that 
he is the Son of God, but he refers to himself as the 
Son. In his personal prayers he never prays for for- 
giveness, but seems, when he prays, to be entering 
into a communion, to be renewing his oneness with 
God. In the first century, when the life of Jesus be- 
gan to be written, the belief in miracles was the path- 
way to spiritual growth. We need not put ourselves 
in the position of those men of the first century. 

Among the claims of Jesus were those references 
to the Old Testament as showing that he was the Mes- 
siah. There are some new interpretations of the Old 
‘Testament references to a Messiah, particularly to a 
pre-existing Messiah, holding that they do not refer 
to Jesus, but to God’s idea of a Son, but more recent 
view of the text is adverse to this. There were di- 
vers views among the Jews as to the meaning of these 
texts. Prof. Caird and others have said that the na- 
ture of God is social. The claim of Jesus to Sonship 
is possibly a claim to pre-existence. God is found in 
man, and man finds his highest personality in social 
mingling with other beings. Nobody is unselfish or 
self-sacrificing alone; he must be in society with 
others to exercise his love. So, also, it has been felt 
that God could not have been Love if there had not 
been from the beginning something to love. We 
cannot see in God the divine attributes of love, jus- 
tice, ete., if there was a time when there was no being 
on which to pour forth the love. There must have 
been more than a unity in the Godhead from all eter- 
nity, or else a sole existence of which we cannot con- 
ceive except as profound, lonely calamity. This 
thought is important to us in our religious life. “ We 
love because he first loved.” Otherwise the funda- 
mental principle of the universe might be egoism and 
not altruism. Christianity is fundamentally a social 
religion. The divine social nature is the guaranty 
of continued felicity in the immortal life. 

Do not be alarmed at the movement of scientific 
and critical thought in our time. The divine verities 
will not be shaken and the citadel of these verities is 
the divine nature in Jesus Christ. 

On the 31st instant Dr. Barton will speak at the 
same place on the.“ Relation of the Teaching of 
Jesus to Present-day Problems.” 


CHARACTER. 

Character is a natural limb, and grows better with 
use; it is not those that say, Lord, Lord, that enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, but those that do the will 
of our Father which is in heaven. Character is the 
daily use of our thoughts and actions. 

We must be willing to forgive, be unselfish, be 
kind, be sympathetic and be submissive to God at 
ali times. Character is what we make it. We are 
placed in a world of opportunity. Are we willing to 
use the talent or talents that are given us in the 
advancement of the principles and teaching of Jesus 
Christ? If so, then we are willing to put our full 
effort into our work, and our work is doing the little 
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things that lie next to us. It is our duty to set apart 
a period each day in which we can commune with 
God in prayer. We as students would not think of 
going into an examination without some preparation, 
and we are all students of God, hence we should al- 
ways go to God in prayer for strength to do our work 
well. After Paul had come into the true light he 
spent three years by himself in the desert praying 
for strength and forgiveness, before he began to 
teach. 

Paul, better known up till this time as Saul, had 
been a very worldly leader, and had caused many 
to be put to death. It was necessary for him to seek 
God’s forgiveness for what he had done. Surely it 
is necessary for us to submit our lives to the simplicity 
of the teachings of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

Characters are achieved, not received. A man of 
pure character necessarily has to be in harmony with 
God through the grace of our Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Character is the product of daily life; are we living 
so that it may be spotless? D. C. Coons. 

Normal College, Marion, Ind. 


THE FOUNDER OF THE FIRST 


MEETING IN AMERICA. 


[The Pasadena Evening Star, sent us by one of our readers, 
contains an account of a notable event that occurred in Clin- 
ton, Mass., on Ninth month 20th, 1905. This was the dedication 
of the Holder Memorial Building, which Frank T. Holder, of 
Yonkers, N. Y., has given to the Clinton Historical Society in 
memory of his father and mother, who were prominent mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The orator of the day was 
Charles F. Holder, a well-known author of Pasadena, Cal. 
Among the invited guests was ex-Governor Dyer, of Rhode 
Island, a lineal descendant of Mary Dyer, who was hanged on 
Boston Common. Another guest was a lineal descendant of 
Cassandra Southwick, whose children were exposed for sale 
on Boston Dock. The bits of history that follow, taken from 
Dr. Holder’s address, are full of interest for all who believe in 
religious liberty and honor those who suffered for its sake.] 
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I have in my possession a paper which has a pecu- 
liar and significant bearing upon this interesting occa- 
sion. It is not a document of state; it bears no glit- 
tering seals, yet reading it in the light of future 
events it was a shadow on the wall of history; the first 
written word suggesting the coming demand for true 
and complete liberty of conscience on the American 
continent. It is, in brief, the passenger list of the 
good ship Speedwell, Robert Locke, master, which 
sailed from England, May 30th, in the year of our 
Lord, 1656. 

I find there are forty-one names, many of them 
well known to-day as the founders of distinguished 
colonial families. As I cast my eye down on the list, 
1 find that eight of these forty-one names are indi- 
rated by the letter “ Q,” and below, in the left-hand 
corner, the initials J. E., and the date of arrival in 
Boston—July 27th, 1656. 

Why were these eight names indicated? It meant 
that the passenger list, which was sent ashore on the 
arrival of the Speedwell, conveyed to Sir John Endi- 
cott, governor, the information that the eight men 
and women so designated were Quakers; it was the 
signal for him to order their arrest; and as they land- 
ed, every inan and woman so designated was cast into 
jail. The names of these cultivated men and women, 
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ministers of the Society of Friends, were Christopher 
Holder, John Copeland, William Brend, Thomas 
Thurston, Mary Prince, Sarah Gibbons, Mary Wea- 
therhead and Dorothy Waugh. They were disciples 
of peace; they bore the message of peace and good 
will toward men; they were not garbed in the pan- 
oply of war, yet they unconsciously constituted an 
army which gave battle for many years under the 
banner of passive resistance; an army which by its 
very moral force, swept all before it; an army whose 
notes for honor, fidelity to trust, Christian faith, still 
ring in clarion tones the length and breadth of the 
civilized world. 

The leader of this party of Friends and Quakers 
was Christopher Holder, the ancestor of all the 
Quaker Holders and part of the Slocums in New Eng- 
land. He was an English gentleman of wealth and 
position, who, like William Penn many years later, 
resisted the importunities of his family and cast his 
fortunes with George Fox, the founder of Quaker- 
ism, who was one of the great figures of history in the 
seventeenth century; raised up by inscrutable destiny 
as a living protest against the splendors of the church 
that found its most elaborate and sensational expres- 
sion at this time. .. . 

The Holder party was the second to reach Amer- 
ica. Mary Fisher and Anne Austin arrived in Boston 
in 1655 from the West Indies and were then thrown 
into jail and deported. The second party met the same 
fate. They were confined in jail in Boston for about 
two months, then banished, all their books and papers 
having been destroyed. So little were the Quakers 
understood that Governor Endicott now passed a law 
forbidding Quakers to come to the alleged land of re- 
ligious freedom, and providing fines for any one who 
aided them. This paper was the first official note of 
what was virtually a war of extermination on one 
hand, a war of passive resistance on the part of the 
Quakers. . 

The Quaker missionary party had met with defeat; 
they were deported, and the long two months’ yeyage 
went for nothing; but on arriving in Londén they 
secured another vessel, the Woodhouse, and in 1657 
again Christopher Holder led eleven Quakers across 
the Atlantic in a vessel about the size of a smack. 
John Copeland, Dorothy Waugh, Humphrey Norton, 
Richard Doudney, Mary Weatherhead, Sarah Gib- 
bons, Mary Clark, Robert Hodson, William Brend 
and William Robinson were their names. The crew 
of the vessel consisted of two men and three boys, and 
in about two months they arrived at Martha’s Vine- 
yard, where Holder and Copeland landed, the rest of 
the party continuing to New Amsterdam. The two 
ministers were soon ordered to leave. Every house 
was closed against them; but the Indians took them 
in, carried them across the channel to the beach, 
where they began their march to Boston. They 
stopped at Sandwich, Mass., first, and here founded 
the first Quaker society in America. Here the first 
service was held under the preaching of Holder, and 
the first meeting house built. 

When the minister moved on they left eighteen 
families as converts to their views—the nucleus of 
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the great organization—that from that time until to- 
day—over two centuries—has exercised a profound 
and dominant influence for morality and the simple 
life. 

To follow the footsteps of these men in the succeed- 
ing years would be to give the history of the rise of 
Quakerism in England and America; a story that has 
been sung by Whittier and Longfellow, and inade- 
quately told by the historians of our day, and in the 
brief time at my command I can but touch upon the 
stepping stones that bridged this chapter of our na- 
tional history. 

The banished men reached Plymouth, and were 
forced to walk back to Rhode Island, then a harbor 
of refuge for the Quakers. Governor Endicott wrote 
to the governor and requested their deportation, but 
the governor of Rhode Island, in the spirit of Roger 
Williams and its later illustrious governor, General 
Dyer, a descendant of Mary Dyer, refused in words 
of gold “ that none be accounted a delinquent for doc- 
trine,” a decision which spoke for the high intelli- 
gence of the people of Roger Williams. 

Despite warnings the two preachers walked north, 
and in July, 1657, 248 years ago, Christopher Holder 
preached in the old First Church of Salem. Here he 
was attacked, checked by an official, taken to Boston 
and thrown into jail, with Samuel Shattuck, who was 
charged with the heinous crime of aiding a Quaker. 

Now began what was virtually to the Quaker a 
reign of terror. Every Friend—man, woman or child 
—was under the ban, and those who aided or enter- 
tained Quakers were held equally guilty. Yet Holder 
and Copeland paid no attention to these unjust and 
dogmatic acts. They believed they were entitled to 
freedom of speech and liberty of conscience. They 
were brought before Governor Endicott, and after a 
short examination were sentenced “under the law 
against Quakers ” to receive at the hands of the hang- 
man thirty lashes with a knotted cord. The two men 
were taken to what is now the Common, their hands 
lashed to posts, their backs bared, and the blows in- 
flicted with such force and brutality that women 
fainted and brave men turned pale at the spectacle. 
With backs bleeding, torn and lacerated, they were 
taken to a damp jail and kept without straw to rest on 
and without food for three days; and the jailer, it is 
said, marveled at them,as no groan or complaint came 
from them at any time. In this dungeon they were 
kept for nine weeks, during which the town of Bos- 
ton was aroused as it never had been before, a strong 
pro-Quaker faction making itself apparent. Samuel 
Tucker was now tried for being a friend of Quakers, 
and while the three men were in prison it was discov- 
ered that Lawrence and Cassandra Southwick, of 
Salem, had entertained Christopher Holder at their 
house; forthwith they were arrested and thrown into 
jail. The husband was soon released, but on the per- 
son of Cassandra was found a declaration of faith, the 
first of the kind issued by the Quakers in England or 
America, written by Christopher Holder while in 
jail. For having this document in her possession Cas- 
sandra Southwick was confined for seven weeks and 
publicly whipped. 
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Friendship for Christopher Holder accomplished 
the complete ruin of this family, the enmity of the 
oppressors literally following them to the grave. The 
estate of the Southwicks was seized, and they were 
banished, finding shelter at the house of a friend, 
Nathaniel Sylvester, of Sylvester Manor, at Shelter 
Island, where they died from the effects of the con- 
tinued brutal treatment they received. Their chil- 
dren were arrested later for neglecting the Puritan 
Church for the meetings of Quakers. As they would 
not pay the fine, Provided Southwick was offered for 
gale as a slave on the public docks of Boston; but for 
the honor of the town no sailing master could be 
found who would buy her, or even carry her to Vir- 
ginia or Barbadoes. Whittier has described this 
scene in his poem, “ Cassandra Southwick,” and it is 
interesting to note that a niece of the distinguished 
gentleman who has given this memorial building, is 
a lineal descendant of Cassandra Southwick, and is in 
this audience. 

Doubtless the authorities believed that the experi- 
ence of Holder and Copeland would warn other Quak- 
ers, but the friends of the maltreated men began to 
gather from Rhode Island and New Amsterdam to 
protest. Richard Doudney was arrested in Dedham 
and brought before Endicott, and after an examina- 
tion received thirty lashes and was thrown into prison 
with his two companions, where he signed the decla- 
ration of faith which Christopher Holder prepared. 
Just previous to the expiration of their term of im- 


prisonment, Christopher Holder and John Copeland 
prepared a paper showing how contrary to the teach- 
ing of the New Testament were the actions of Endi- 


cott and his magistrates. When accused of the au- 
thorship they did not deny it, and Endicott said that 
they deserved to be hung for it, and as adequate pun- 
ishment for writing a logical argument against crime, 
the prisoners were ordered to be severely whipped 
twice a week, the hangman to begin with fifteen 
lashes and to increase it by three at every whipping. 
As a result of this the three ministers were repeated- 
ly flogged upon the bare back; but this was not 
enough. The Quakers uttered no protest and still 
came to Boston, whereupon, in August, 1657, the 
famous ear-cutting law and tongue-boring law was 
promulgated against the “ cursed sect called Quak- 
ers.” 

First, there was a fine of one hundred shillings for 
entertaining a Quaker, and forty shillings for every 
hour of such entertainment. Second, any Quaker 
caught in the jurisdiction was to have an ear cut off, 
then kept in the house of correction at hard labor 
until he had earned a sufficient sum to pay his passage 
away. For the second offense, he or she would lose 
another ear. Every Quaker woman was to be severe- 
ly whipped; and finally, for a third offense, “ they 
shall have their tongue bored through with a hot 
iron, and be kept at the house of correction, there to 
work till they be sent away at their own charge.” 
Such was freedom and liberty of conscience in Bos- 
ton in the year of our Lord 1657. 

The Declaration of Faith, defining the so-called 
doctrine of the Quakers, written by Christopher 
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Holder and issued from the jail, was the most import- 
ant document issued in America up to this time. It 
defined the position of the Friends, and by its clear 
logic, its eloquence and the evident earnestness of its 
purpose, became the means of making converts to the 
cause of Quakers among the Puritans. The paper 
was the first declaration of American independence, 
in this instance ecclesiastical rather than political, and 
in some of its lines recalls the famous declaration of 
American liberties written 120 years later. . . . 

The repeated beatings, now twice a week, which 
the Quakers were receiving, aroused so strong a pub- 
lic feeling in Boston against Endicott and Belling- 
ham, his deputy, and the priests, that in August, 
1657, they were released and taken before the court, 
where, scarcely able to stand, they were sentenced: 
Christopher Holder, John Copeland, Richard Doud- 
ney and Mary Clark to banishment, while Cassandra 
Southwick was sent to her home in Salem. 

The Quakers in New England still being brutally 
treated, Christopher Holder, now in England, decided 
to return, and with John Copeland he crossed the At- 
lantie and visited Sandwich, only to be arrested, taken 
to Barnstable and given 33 lashes. Then followed 
years of suffering, until 1659, when we find Christo- 
pher Holder in jail in Boston, being visited by Mary 
Dyer and others. A short time later 17 Quakers 
were in jail, and three—William Robinson, Marma- 
duke Stevenson and Mary Dyer—sentenced to death. 
Holder was again banished, spared death it is sup- 
posed due to influence with Cromwell, but the others 
were executed on Boston Common. Then came the 
restoration of Charles the Second, the dramatic epi- 
sode of the king’s messenger, so fully treated in his- 
tory and song, the release of the American Quakers 
and peace for a while: But it was not until 1685, 
when James the Second succeeded to the throne, that 
the war against the Quakers practically ended. At 
that time 10,000 Quakers were released all over Eng- 
land, among them Cliristopher Holder, who had spent 
four years and a half in jail for insisting upon the 
rights of free conscience. Such, very briefly, is the 
history of one of the Holder name, a Quaker in the 
colonies in the seventeenth century, whose memory 
is to be honored in part in this splendid pile given to 
the Clinton Historical Society by Francis T. Holder 
as a memorial to his father and mother, types of the 
gentle, God-fearing man and woman of the Quaker 
faith. 

In one of the rooms will be preserved all the his- 
torical works of the seventeenth century relative to 
him and his missionary life in America. Here will be 
hung the Declaration of Faith by him, and various 
documents relating to the early struggles of the 
Quakers in America, with various papers relating to 
other members of the family. So this building has a 
wide significance. It is in a sense a monument to the 
pioneer Quakers of America, and a reminder to gen- 
erations to come of the greatest victory ever won on 
American soil, where a handful of men and women, 
srmed with moral force and passive resistance, plant- 
ed their banner bearing the motto, “ Religious liberty 
throughout the American colonies.” 
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?HILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 10, 1906. 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 


Tue recent conference pi ’ the various 
Washington, upon the subject of divorce, dealt only 
with marriage as The general desire 
regulating divorcee should be 
should be made less easy 
for two people to annul a solemn contract entered 
upon for life, is cause tor encouragement. It is not 
to be expected that the States will take any higher at- 
titude upon this question than the consensus of public 
opinion requires of them. The work of educating the 
public and implanting higher ideals rests with our re- 
ligious and ethical organizations. 

The Churches do not agree as to the grounds upon 
which divorce should be granted; some will not con- 
sent to divorce under any circumstances; some would 
allow it only for the cause mentioned in the New Tes- 
tament; some place greater restrictions around the 
ministry than around the lay members. 

Friends have thrown the weight of their influence 
against permitting divorce, and especially against the 
re-marriage of a divoreed person while the other 
party to the marriage contract is living. The Phila- 
delphia Discipline, which is particularly explicit upon 
this subject, says: 

* Marriage being a solemn covenant for life, and 
the fulfillment of its obligations essential to the wel- 
fare of the family and the maintenance of society, we 
cannot consent to divorce under any circumstances, 
or to any marriage or re-marriage in violation of this 
testimony; but a legal separation, without divorce, 
may be allowed in extreme eases. 


States, in 


a civil contract. 
1 


shown that the laws 


more uniform, and that it 


“ It is advised that Friends exercise a religious care 
in watching over their children, and endeavor to 
guard them against improper connections in mar- 
riage; that they be not anxious to obtain for them 
portions, but that they encourage their mar- 
riage with persons of religious inclinations, suitable 
dispositions and habits of industry.” 

If the second part of this advice is faithfully at- 
tended to there will very seldom be any cause for a 
separation. Divorces are frequent because so often 
people marry hastily, before they really know each 
other, or because they marry from selfish motives 
rather than for love. We cannot guard ourselves too 

carefully against utterances that tend to place the 
marriage relation upon a low plane. Again and again 
we hear the question asked, “ Did she marry well?” 


large 
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and the person who answers the question, instead of 
telling the good qualities possessed by the groom, 
states what salary he is receiving, or how much prop- 
erty he holds in his own right. Every man who mar- 
ries ought to be able to support his wife in a way 
that will be comfortable for her, but we should never 
allow ourselves to place worldly possessions above 
‘ religious inclinations, suitable disposition and habits 
of industry.” 

A Church should establish such an order of con- 
duct in the accomplishment of marriage with its con- 
sent as would discourage short engagements and 
hasty marriages. The deliberate proceedings of the 
Society of Friends in this matter has proved a great 
safeguard, and is no doubt one of the causes of the 
large proportion of happy marriages among us. 

The attitude taken by the Philadelphia Discipline 
in regard to divorce is the ideal that should be held 
steadily before us, though a rigid enforcement of it 
might work hardship in particular cases. It is the 
present custom of our meetings if for good reasons a 
member marries without following the usual order, to 
continue him in membership, if he states his case 
clearly and asks to be retained. Is there any reason 
why similar action might not be taken in cases of di- 
voree, if the circumstances seemed to make leniency 
desirable ? 

We as a Society have always allowed large liberty 
of conscience to individual members. The Discipline 
says that the meeting cannot consent to either divorce 
or re-marriage; but it does not say that it is obliged 
to disown every one who obtains a divorce, or who 
marries a divorcee. Let us suppose that a Friend who 
is otherwise exemplary feels that the conditions sur- 
rounding him are such that a divorce is necessary. 
After obtaining it he states the case to the meeting, 
gives the reasons for his action, and expresses his re- 
gret that there was a conflict between the require- 
ments of the Discipline and the requirements of his 
own conscience. If the meeting feels that he did 
what he felt to be right, might it not make a minute 
re-aflirming the general principle by which it is guid- 
ed, while allowing the individual to retain his mem- 
bership ? 

Or, let us suppose that after an earnest considera- 
tion of the matter a Friend feels it right to marry a 
man who has been divorced from his wife. 
ing could not, of course, give its consent to such a 
marriage, and the overseers should talk freely with 
this Friend, asking her to consider the effect of her 
example upon society at large, as well as upon the 
lives of those immediately concerned. If she persists 
in accomplishing the marriage, and still desires to re- 
tain her membership, there are two courses open to 
the meeting, which should act in the matter according 
to its best judgment. It may disown this member for 
leliberate violation of Friends’ testimonies, or it may 
record its sorrow for the transgression, and yet retain 
her in membership. 


The meet- 


If every case that might arise were considered on 
its own merits, and if all who expressed themselves 
in the meeting concerning it showed that they were 
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actuated only by a desire for the general good, the 
forgiveness of a transgressor when circumstances 
seemed to make such forgiveness advisable, would 
strengthen rather than weaken our testimonies; for 
serious consideration given to this subject should lead 
the members generally to form higher ideals of life. 


The course taken by the Emperor of Germany in 
connection with the celebration of the silver wedding 
of himself and the Empress is to be commended. He 
issued an edict that no personal presents were 
to be sent by the public, and the result is that 
those who would have given gold and silver trophies 
and ornaments of no use to the recipients, have used 
the money to endow hospitals, almshouses, orphan- 
ages and all manner of institutions for feeble and dis- 
abled humanity. There could be no more fitting com- 
memoration than this of a happier married life than 
often falls to the lot of crowned heads to enjoy. 


At the seventh inter-denominational conference of 
the Woman’s Board of Foreign Missions of the 
United States and Canada, the following telegram 
was sent to President Roosevelt: ‘‘ Representatives 
of fifty-seven women’s boards of foreign missions of 
the United States, in conference at Nashville, Tenn., 
February 27th and 28th, 1906, urge all possible effort 
toward correcting the wrongs of the Congo.” 


The President and Secretary Taft have recom- 
mended that the army of the United States be made 
larger, stronger and more efficient. It is gratifying 
to note in connection with this that many of our news- 
papers express the opinion that an army of 60,000 
men, When our country is at peace with all the world, 
is quite large enough. Americans are too busy en- 
larging the world’s industries to be a military people, 
and it is greatly to be hoped that Congress will not 
approve of any proposition to make our army larger 
than at present, but will look rather toward the re- 
turn to pursuits of peace of some of those who are 
now becoming demoralized in army barracks. 


Ex-Governor Hogg, of Texas, on his dying bed, 
said that instead of a monument of marble or granite 
to mark his grave, he wished a pecan tree planted at 
the head, and a walnut tree at the foot, and would 
have the fruit of these trees given to the people 
of Texas, for them to plant far and wide, so that their 
State might be made a land of trees. Should this 
dying wish become a reality the memory of him who 
uttered it will be blessed by the citizens of Texas for 
many generations. 


Another important charitable institution has been 
opened in Philadelphia. At a cost of $2,000,000, 
P. A. B. Widener has erected beautiful buildings, 
surrounded by ample grounds, at Broad Street and 
Olney Avenue. This has been formally opened as 
the Josephine Widener Memorial Training School 
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for Crippled Children. The children who are ad- 
mitted will have every alleviation that medicine and 
surgery can give, and will be taught such industries 
as they are able to engage in. A fund of $3,000,000 
will be set aside for the maintenance of the school. 
The giver of this charity has had the satisfaction of 
seeing his desires carried out. He has chosen the 
wise course of putting some of his millions to a noble 
use while he is living. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Centre Quarterly Meeting was held at Unionville, 
Center County, Pa., Second month 17th to 19th, with 
more than the usual number present at this season 
trom constituent meetings. Jsaac Wilson was very 
acceptably in attendance with a minute from his 
monthly meeting, endorsed by his quarterly meeting. 

The Quarterly First-day School Association met at 
2.30 p.m., Seventh-day, with Louisa A. W. Russel in 
the chair, and Chapman Underwood, secretary. 
Meager reports were received from the different 
schools, outside of representatives’ names. ‘The ex- 
ercises consisted chiefly in a stirring opening address 
by the president, a number of most excellent selec- 
tions and recitations by members of the different 
schools chosen for this purpose, and a discussion of 
the question, ‘“ What constitutes a call to duty?’ 
Those assembled seemed shy of the question. No 
doubt very many, if not all, had heard this call and 
disobeyed it, producing a feeling that probably under 
the circumstances the least said about it, at this time, 
the better. Isaac Wilson, however, gave us a very 
plain and practical lesson upon it. 

The hour of meeting for ministers and elders was 
3.30 p.m., immediately upon adjournment of the 
First-day School Association. A novel feature of this 
occasion Was an invitation extended by some members 
of this meeting, and emphasized by Isaae Wilson, to 
all Friends who cared, or were able to do so, to re- 
main for the meeting, and very many embraced the 
opportunity. How different this from the experience 
of many of us in times past, when our services were 
required to take some dear Friends to this meeting, 
and for some inscrutable reason we were required 
to remain outside during the sitting, which custom 
was wholly inconsistent with that fundamental testi- 
mony of ours constituting every member a “ high 
priest ” in the church. 

Three very good meetings were held on First-day, 
the vocal ministry in the morning and afternoon de- 
volving wholly upon Isaac Wilson. His subject in 
the morning was, “ I am the door,” being the parable 
of the good shepherd in tenth chapter of John’s gos- 
pel. In the afternoon he spoke from the text, “ All 
that I have is thine,” which included an elucidation 
of the Parable of the Prodigal Son. In these ser- 
mons new lines of thought were presented, and many 
expressions of interest and approval were heard from 
persons not in membership as well as our own peo- 
ple. 


A parlor meeting was called to meet at a Friend’s 
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house for the evening; but because of the general in- 
terest manifested it was transferred to the meeting 
house. Many testimonies were borne in this meet- 
ing, and Isaac had some very close personal service. 

“Centre Quarterly Meeting Committee for the 
Advancement of Friends’ Principles ” met upon the 
call of the chairman at 9 a.m., Second-day, and all 
Friends were invited to meet with the committee, 
and take part in its organization and discussion of the 
work. 

It is proper to state here that this matter was 
brought up in our last quarterly meeting at West 
Branch by Henry W. Wilbur, where a member from 
each monthly meeting was appointed i in the quarterly 
meeting as a nucleus of a more complete or- 
ganization by the monthly meetings; which was 
done, and representatives from these commit- 
tees met at this time as stated and organized 
the quarterly meeting committee by selecting Miles 
W. Wall, of West Branch, chairman (post office, 
Grampian, Clearfield County, Pa.), and Isaac Under- 
wood, of Unionville, s secretary and treasurer (post 
office, Bellefonte, Centre County, Pa.). The organ- 
ization of this work is new with us, and is the most 
notable thing done at this quarterly meeting, and we 
hope good will result from it. 

The quarterly meeting met at 10 a.m. No statis- 
tical report is sent to this meeting, and we answer 
but three queries—first, second and seventh. The 
answers from the monthly meetings showed a good 
state of Society in matters queried after. 

In the devotional meeting preceding the business 
Isaac Wilson spoke to us concerning the account of 
Zaccheus, and drew a beautiful lesson out of it for 
us. In the business meeting he spoke of the great 
importance of the seventh query. Being “ just in our 
dealings, punctual in complying with our promises, 
and prompt in fulfilling our obligations,” means a 
very great deal, if carried out in spirit as well as the 
letter, compliance with which has made, and is now 
making, the Society of Friends a “ peculiar people,” 
much more than many other things about which so 
much is said. Under the feeling that this quarterly 
meeting had been a most favored occasion, it ad- 
journed to meet at Dunning’s Creek in Sixth month. 


mY. 


PREPARATION FOR MINISTRY. 
[From a Friend of the Yearly Meeting held at Arch Street.] 
Dear Friends: 

I have been a subscriber to the INTELLIGENCER for 
some years, and have felt it to be an advantage to see 
the interests of Society from your point of view. 
Some one not knowing this has sent me, anonymous- 
ly, the pages of the number for Second month 24th, 
with the article on “ The Friendly Form of Wor- 
ship,” marked for my special attention. If your col- 
umns admit of it I should like to acknowledge the 
kind interest intended in this act, and to say that I 
have given the article a careful reading. In not a 
few points I have been instructed, but find myself 
wishing to dissent from the conclusion in regard to a 
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“ simple form of preparation ” for the ministry. This 
is the root from which the pastoral system has grown, 
until in places it has obscured the fundamentals of 
Quakerism. “ The simple form of preparation ” first 
develops special courses for preparation in colleges 
under our name and then inspires the more ambitious 
of young aspirants for preparation, to take the Prince- 
ton or Yale or Harvard theological courses, as some 
have already done. And why not so? If preparation 
of this kind at all, why not the highest quality attain- 
able? It assures the higher salary, and, apparently, 
the larger field of service. 

Perhaps we all need to learn that ministry is in the 
main only an index of the spiritual condition of a 
meeting. If the vocal ministry is unsatisfactory or 
wanes in a meeting we each have some responsibility 
for it. We can go about meeting this by providing 
better sermons, or by putting new life into the wor- 
ship of the whole congregation. Putting new life 
into worship, which is the Quaker method, involves 
manifold preparation. Worship itself on a basis of 
silence requires an extreme expenditure of energy. 
This is presented by John Wilhelm Rowntree in a 
striking phrase from W. E. Gladstone, viz: “The 
sustained mental effort necessary to complete the act 
wherein every Christian is a priest.” Doubtless the 
conditions of the ministry we most deplore are parts 
of the supine and lazy acceptance of our form of si- 
lence, as an escape in meeting from active exercises 
ourselves. This thought is evidently in the mind of 
P. M. Fogg, and should indicate in America, as I be- 
lieve it has in England, the right field for an active 
revival of Quakerism. Once we get worship on the 
right platform we find meetings fruitful in the high- 
est type of vocal ministry, although quite satisfied to 
be without vocal ministry at all if that is best. 

Very truly, 


Philadelphia. J. Henry Barrett. 


SWARTHMORE IDEALS. 


[Notes giving in part the substance, though imperfectly, of 
an able address by Professor W. J. Morrison, Swarthmore Col- 
lege, Class of 1896, of the Brooklyn Training School for Teach- 
ers, at the recent banquet of the Swarthmore Club of New 
York City.] 


The college, like each person, has the aim-setting 
power of projecting into the future a more satisfac- 
tory ideal world, and of turning this more satisfac- 


tory ideal world into an object of aspiration. From 
the beginning it has been the object of the managers 
and faculty to keep the classes small enough so that 
each student could get that vitalizing touch with the 
teacher and the subject matter which always yields 
a mental and moral product far superior to that whick 
results when the classes are large. The true is that 
which is. The beautiful (or ideal) is that which man 
thinks ought to be. The good is the choice and use of 
the proper means of using the true in order to realize 
the beautiful or ideal. Swarthmore has always 
worked, it seems to me, from this conception of the 
true, the beautiful and the good, for she holds that 
if we know what a man holds fo be we will know his 
science; if we know what a man considers beautiful, 
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or ideal, we know his art; and if we know what means 
he uses, and how he uses them, in the use of science 
(the true), for the realization of art (the beautiful, 
or ideal), we will know his ethics and religion. Thus 
we see that the Swarthmore course of study has al- 
ways covered science, art and ethics. 

The old education used to take the subject matter 
and make it the center of interest. Later on, true to 
the heroic work of the masters, such as Pestalozzi and 
Froebel, the child was taken and made the center of 
pedagogic interest. But the education of to-day takes 
the child, body and soul, and all of his setting, and 
makes these the center. Swarthmore was a pioneer 
in this matter, for from the first her interest centered 
in the child and his entire setting. The highest ideal 
in educational practice to-day has always been “a 
Swarthmore ideal.” 

It is claimed that education is an adjustment of an 
organism to its environment—physical and spiritual. 
It is “a Swarthmore ideal” to take each immature 
student who comes to her and put him into a “ home 
atmosphere,” into conditions which makes him care 
for his physical nature, and into small classes so that 
he soon makes a satisfactory adjustment to his physi- 
cal world, and to the scientific, ethical and literary 
inheritance of the race. 

While this adjustment is being made Swarthmore 
is holding high before the youth the one great ideal 
which can be referred to in such terms as “efficiency,” 
“ready to do,” and “ preparedness.” 

The elements of this master ideal are the lesser 
ideals, first of which is: 


ScHo.arsuip.—Swarthmore aims at doing some- 


thing and at doing that something well. With her 
small classes, excellent equipment, and keen, master- 
ful, sympathetic teachers, she takes the raw recruit 
and makes out of him, as President Eliot suggests, 
a person who can observe carefully, who can compare 
and infer, who can make an accurate record, who can 
express himself cogently, who can remember, and 
who can hold fast to lofty ideals. And then: 

STEADFASTNESs OF Purpose.—Swarthmore holds 
that this is an essential element of her master ideal. 
She has no use for the one who tries and gives up, but 
she has unlimited patience with the student who tries, 
endures and finally triumphs. The careful analysis 
of substances in chemistry, the making of apparatus 
in physics, or machinery in engineering, may be men- 
tioned as some of the means of developing this stead- 
fastness of purpose; and 

Honesty.—Swarthmore has long repudiated the 
maxim, “ Honesty is the best policy,” and in its place 
has put, “ Honesty is a necessity.” She holds with 
George Eliot, that “ accuracy (honesty) is the very 
soul of scholarship.” 

INDEPENDENCE AND INpDIvipuALITy.—It is need- 
less to say that Swarthmore has no place for the per- 
son who is incapable of standing alone, of doing some- 
thing of and by himself. She admires the man who 
has confidence in himself, confidence in his knowledge 
of conditions, and his ability to do something without 
waiting for suggestions. 


She admires such a man or! 
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woman, but she has no use for the one who imagines 
that he has “ private wires between himself and 


God.” 


Unitep Errortr (Unity).—A little girl came to 
her mother crying, and when her mother said, “ Ag- 
nes, what is the matter?” replied, “ God made me, 
but he didn’t finish me. He let me cut my teeth all 
by myself.” Now, while Swarthmore admires the 
man who can stand alone, who can do things by him- 
self; she admires still more the man who can make 
a star play, but at the same time can subordinate his 
individuality for “team work.” The ability and dis- 
position to serve on the “ team,” and to make it pow- 
erful, is one of the sub-elements in Swarthmore’s 


ideal. 


Srervice.—The key-note of education to-day is ac- 
tivity, and this activity should be guided by some con- 
crete, definite aim. Swarthmore tells and teaches her 
students “to do something which the world wants, 
and to do it a little better than some one else can do 
it.” She urges them to go forward and “ keep their 
eyes on the ball.” The training and ideals of Swarth- 
more develops in her students a willingness to serve 
in the cause of good government, and the cause of hu- 
manity in general. No person is too low to be con- 
sidered as worthy of this service. Almost, like Gar- 
field, she says, “I never meet a ragged boy in the 
street without feeling that I owe him a salute, not 
knowing what possibilities are buttoned under his 
coat.” 

Swarthmore aims at developing a “ readiness to 
do.” She aims at preparing her students for the 
world’s work. In the business world the ery is for 
“honesty.” In the political world the cry is for 
“peace.” In the religious world the cry is for 
“unity.” In the social world the cry is for “ ser- 
vice.” In the scientific world the ery is for “ inde- 
pendence and individuality.” In the industrial world 
the cry is for “ efficiency” and “ steadfastness of 
purpose.” 

This preparation for the world’s work can be done 
by holding fast to lofty ideals, and in conclusion I 
may say that “ Swarthmore’s ideals” are embodied 
in men and women who have loftiness of aim, purity 
of motives, fixedness of purpose, who are unfettered 
by kleinlichheit, able and willing to stand alone, capa- 
ble of team work, desirous of peace among nations 
and mankind, efficient in service, and whose souls are 
perfectly attuned to the true, the beautiful and the 
good. 


BOOKS AND READING. 


“ Significant Books of Religion ” that have recently 
appeared are discussed in the Atlantic by Dean 
Hodges, of the Episcopal Theological School of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. “ They are all in furtherance of ex- 
pansion.” They are such that they cause some of the 
“brethren” to be “both seandalized and scared ”; 
for, says this reviewer, who is the head of an orthodox 
and influential school of theology, “the books of 
religion which are being widely read at present are of 
the liberal sort.” We need by no means swallow 
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them all whole. “Some, indeed, would expand re- 
ligion to the point of evaporization; but this is an 
inevitable accompaniment of freedom. It belongs to 
that perfect liberty which carries with it the privilege 
of error and folly. It means that truth is discovered 
by experiment, after a good many of the experiments 
have failed.” The first mentioned is “ The Develop- 
ment of Religious Liberty in Connecticut ” (by M. 
Louise Greene, Ph.D., Boston, Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.) Its lesson is “ that repression of private opinion, 
even when such opinion is in error, is not for the ad- 
vantage of religious truth. It makes faction and con- 
troversy, divides churches, embitters differences, de- 
stroys brotherly love, and, after all, does not gain 
its purpose.” How religion prospers in the sunshine 
of such a spirit is shown by Professor Harnack”’ in 
his “Expansion of Christianity in the First Three 
Centuries” (translated from the German by James 
Moffatt> G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). Two 
other books dealing with early Christianity by less dis- 
tinguished scholars, but worthy of a place beside the 
great leader of modern liberal religious thought, are 
Dr. Wright’s “ Cities of Paul” and Dr. Healy’s 
‘Valerian Persecution ” (both published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston), “ Religion and Polities ” 
(T. Whitaker, New York) is by Algernon 8. Crapsey, 
an English clergyman, who in publishing it brought 
on himself an investigation by a diocesan committee 
to examine his orthodoxy. “The chureh,” he says, 
“is discredited as a religious teacher because it per- 
sists in using a method which is discarded in 
every other department of life. The chureh 
is our hopelessly old-fashioned great-grandmother, to 
be affectionately revered, but not to be seriously con- 
sulted as to our contemporary problems.” As to the 
truth of this, however, the reviewer urges that it de- 
pends on what you mean by the church, and notes 
that it “is a large name and includes a great many 
different people, Dr. Crapsey himself being one of 
them.” Three volumes on “ Greek Thinkers,” by Dr. 
‘Theodor Gomperz (in English translation, Seribner’s 
Sons, New York) begins with ‘he earliest recorded 
reflections on the universe, and passes in review the 


now 


procession of intellectual discoverers and pioneers to 
the death of Plato. This work, with all its learning, 
‘is made abundantly interesting to the ordinary 
reader. There is a constant human touch, a personal 
for the men who published their deep 
thoughts, and for the places and circumstances in 
which they lived, and for their relation to our present 


life. 


‘Reason in 


coneern 


Religion,” by George Santayana 
(Secribner’s, New York) is third in a series on “ The 
Life of Reason,” which includes “ Reason in Common 
Sense,” “ Reason in Society,” “ Reason in Art,” 
** Reason in Science ”; the best of these being the vol- 
umes on Art and Society. G. Lowes Dickinson, in 


“ Religion: a Criticism and a Forecast ” (McClure, 
Philips & Co., New York), holds that faith is not a 
creed, but a certain attitude towards life—* the atti- 
tude of a man who, while candidly recognizing that 
he does not know, and faithfully pursuing or await- 
ing knowledge, and ready to accept it when it comes, 
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yet centers meanwhile his emotional and therefore 
his practical life about a possibility which he selects 
because of its value, its desirability Faith is the 
sense and the eall of the open horizon.” 

“The Creed of Christ ” (John Lane, London and 
New York) is by an anonymous author who “ believes 
that Christ has been grievously misinterpreted, so 
that Christianity has come to stand in large part for 
the very things which Christ, when he was here, con- 
tradicted.” This is a notable little book. ‘“‘ The ac- 
tual difference between the Jewish expectation of the 
Messiah and the realization of it in the person of 
Jesus Christ is set forth soberly in Professor Shailer 
Mathew’s admirable study of ‘“ The Messianic Hope 
in the New Testament” (University of Chicago 
Press). 

The fading away of the supernatural which is being 
looked for so eagerly nowadays is set forth in its true 
meaning by Professor Borden P. Bowne, in “ The 
Immanence of God” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
‘It puts the whole matter in a clear, popular way on 
the level of the general understanding. This is a 
praiseworthy service, for in this theme is the heart 
of all the present controversies. The change of 
thought about the miraculous in nature and in Scrip- 
ture is in the doctrine of the immanence of God . . 
The old idea was that there are two forces at work 
in the world, one represented by the word nature, the 
other by the word God . . . Such a belief made all 
discussion of the miraculous a nervous business.” Dr. 
Charles Cuthbert Hall’s “Christian Belief Inter- 
preted by Christian Experience ” (University of Chi- 
eago Press) is a series of lectures delivered in India 
and the Orient, showing with great simplicity, with 
great frankness, sincere respect for differences of 
vpinion, and an appeal to reason, this youngest of the 
religions as standing amidst the ancient faith of India 
and China as the child Jesus stood in the temple 
among the doctors. The appeal to instinct and expe- 
rience is also clear and convincing in Felix Adler’s 
“ Religion of Duty ” (McClure, Philips & Co., New 
York) Dr. van Dvke’s “ Essays in Application ” 
(Seribner’s), President King’s “ Rational Living ” 
(Maemillan, New York), C. Hanford Henderson’s 
“ Children of Good Fortune ” (Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co.), and Professor Peabody’s “ Jesus Christ and the 
Christian Character ” (Macmillan). 








Since his appointment as professor of English at 
Swarthmore College, Dr. John L. Lowes has had the 
following articles accepted for publication: “ The 
Tempest at Hir Hoom-Cominge,” in Modern Lan- 
guage Notes for December, 1904; “ The Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women as Related to the French 
Marguerite Poems and to the Folostrato,” in Publi- 
cations of the Modern Language Association of 
America, for December, 1904; “ The Dry Sea and 
the Carrenar,” in Modern Philology, for June, 1905; 
and “ The Prologue to the Legend of Good Women 
Considered in Certain of Its Chronological Rela- 
tions,” in Publications of the Modern Language As- 
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sociation of America, for December, 1905.—The 
Swarthmorean. 


A one-time professor of Sanskrit at Harvard and 
Bryn Mawr, Paul Elmer More, now literary critic for 
the New York Evening Post, is issuing his critical 
essays in occasional volumes called “ Shelburn Es- 
says,” (New York: Putnam’s Sons). The second 
series contains eleven stimulating essays on authors 
like Charles Lamb, Lafcadio Hearn, George Meredith 
and Hawthorne, and on English sonnets and Greek 
ideals. His analysis of so recent and so original a 
writer as Hearn is keen and suggestive. Among good 
things about Charles Lamb, he says that “ Lamb, with 
his quaintness and emphasis on phrase and word, is a 
later-born brother of Lyly and Sidney and Quarles 
and Fuller.”.—The Swarthmorean. 


THE KING OF DAY. 
A glad, expectant thrill is in the air; 
The eastern sky’s ablaze with rosy gold; 
The bright’ning vales await a pageant fair; 
The waters, trembling, amber hues enfold. 
Now quick advance the foremost sun rays hold, 
In long and spear-like lines of gleaming light; 
And land and sea the lord of day behold, 
Who giveth happy earth his greeting bright, 
As forward rideth he, a king in splendid might. 


A swift, exultant joy vibrates along; 

On flower and leaf the dancing sunbeams play; 
Responsive earth seems breaking into song, 

While takes the Sun his shining upward way. 

But when his course he turns toward evening gray, 
And field and wood in mellow light appear, 

A sweet, alluring peace holds dreamy sway. 

Tho’ wrong hath been revealed and sorrow drear, 
The Sun is blessing earth with smile of gentle cheer. 


A still, enraptured awe is breathed afar; 

The western sky with golden flame doth glow, 
With here and there a brilliant crimson bar; 
The joyful waters, glory-freighted, flow. 

Fast fades the gold, while deep’ning purples grow; 
The lord of day has passed beyond our sight; 

Yet lands bereaved his parting promise know, 
That soon will end the reign of sad-eyed Night, 
And he ride forth again, a king in splendid might. 


ANNA WILDMAN. 


MARRIAGES. 


HUYETT—CLEVENGER.—At the home of the bride’s par- 
ents, on Third month Ist, 1906, under the care of Hopewell 
Monthly Meeting, Frederick County, Va., William Stephenson 
Huyett, son of Luther A. and Ella B. Huyett, and Hattie 
Clevenger, daughter of B. Franklin and Ann Elizabeth Cleven- 
ger, all of Frederick County, Va. 


DEATHS. 


COOPER.—Third month Ist, 1906, Helen Landell Cooper, 
eldest daughter of J. Maurice and Emily Baily Cooper, of West 
Grove, Pa. Though for a number of years not of a robust con- 
stitution, and frequently experiencing illness, the cheerfulness 
and courage of this beloved daughter were an inspiration to her 
friends, and those who ministered to her in this last illness 
were strengthened by her Christian fortitude. She became a 
member of the Society of Friends by convincement, and took 
an active part in First-day school work; she looked hopefully 
forward for continued years of usefulness in the various walks 
of this life from which she has gone in her early womanhood. 
Besides her parents, three sisters survive her—Elizabeth R., 
Mary B., and Edith Cooper. M. H. 


FAIRLAMB.—At the home of her son, H. G. Fairlamb, 
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Brandywine Summit, Delaware County, Pa., Lucretia M., widow 
of R. Crosby Fairlamb, in the 68th year of her age; a valued 
member of Concord Quarterly Meeting. 

GRISELL.—At his late home near Pennville, Ind., Third-day, 
the 27th of Second month, 1906, Albert Grisell, aged 74 years. 
He was the son of Samuel and Nancy (Whitacre) Grisell, was 
born Seventh month 10th, 1831, near New Garden, Columbiana 
County, O., of English and Welsh descent. Albert Grisell and 
Rachel Ann Starbuck were united in marriage Seventh month 
7th, 1853, in Penn ‘Township, Jay County, Ind. To them were 
born seven children, four of whom, with his wife, survive him. 
The children are Anna (Grisell) Hastings, living in Seattle, 
Wash.; Grace Starbuck Grisell, living with her parents; Arthur 
Albert Grisell, residing half a mile east of Pennville; and Mary 
Hartley Woodruff, of Van Wert, O. He was an active member of 
the Society of Friends, and an elder of the Camden Monthly 
Meeting. The members of the Society of Friends and the com- 
munity at large ever held him in high esteem for his sterling 
worth, uprightness, truthfulness and good character. He was 
treasurer of Jay County from 1876 to 1878, and trustee of 
Penn Township from 1890 to 1895. These offices were filled 
with credit and honor. He was always a very public-spirited 
and enterprising man, ever and continually in the lead, urging 
improvement. He was loved and highly respected by the rich 
and poor. His counsel was sought by the wise, and he was 
always on the side of temperance and charity. The funeral 
services were conducted by the I. O. O. F. There was a very 
large ettendance, an appropriate Friendly sermon being 
preached by the Methodist minister. 

HEACOCK.—At the home of his daughter, Margaret Mason, 
in Andrews, Ind., Aaron Heacock, on First-day, First month 
28th, 1906, in the 98th year of his age. He was born in Penn- 
sylvania, and removed to Indiana when it was considered the 
wild and far west. He was the last of a large family, many 
of the descendants still remaining in Pennsylvania. His wife, 
Hannah Wood Heacock, died several years ago. He was an 
exemplary member of Friends, and the oldest member of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. Always patient and thankful for the 
loving care of his three daughters, his long life was one worthy 
of emulation. C. A. 

KETCHAM.—In New York City, Second month 23d, 1906, 
Sarah M. Ketcham, widow of Isaac S. Ketcham. The funeral 
was held at her late residence, Jericho, Long Island, on Second- 
day, the 26th, at 12 o’clock; a member of the Jericho Month- 
ly Meeting of Friends. 

LAMBORN.—At her home, near Liberty Square, Lancaster 
County, Pa., Second month 22d, 1906, Sarah W. (Coates) Lam- 
born, wife of George S. Lamborn. She was born in Chester 
County, Second month 7th, 1831, and married Fifth month 8th, 
1856. She was a consistent member and elder of Drumore 
Particular and Little Britain Monthly Meeting of Friends. She 
was one of the first to attend the State Normal School at Mil- 
lersville, Lancaster County, Pa., superintended at that time 
by Dr. J. P. Wickersham. She taught in the public schools; 
also a private school in the family of Richard Turner, on the 
Eastern Shore of Maryland. She traveled West twice—first 
with her mother to Galena, Ill, going from Cincinnati to St. 
Paul by way of St. Louis on a steamboat owned by Captain 
S. A. Harris before the railroad extended that far west. Her 
second was by rail, in company with her husband, as far west 
as Monroe, Ia. This last trip covered a period of fourteen 
weeks, visiting relatives and friends, of which she had a large 
circle. Her home duties were always first with her. Her at- 
tendance at meeting was regular. Her interest in the Society 
and First-day school were uppermost with her. She leaves a 
husband, three children—Priscilla, at home; C. Linneus, who 
farms the home place, and Lucretia Blackburn, of Fishertown, 
Bedford County, Pa. 

MILLER.—At her home, 737 East Thirty-first Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Fourth-day, Second month 21st, 1906, Isabella 
T., wife of Joseph G. Miller; a member of New York Monthly 
Meeting. Hers was a sweet and gentle spirit, strong in love 
and thought for others. Truly of her it can be said, “ He giv- 
eth His beloved sleep.” 

WILBUR.—At Easton, Washington County, N. Y., Second 
month 25th, Emeline B. Wilbur, wife of Job H. Wilbur, in her 
77th year. She was the daughter of Orren and Mary Buell, 
and a lifelong member of Easton Monthly Meeting. For many 
years she was an elder and member of the Representative Com- 
mittee of the New York Yearly Meeting. On the 27th of 
Twelfth month last she and her husband celebrated the fiftieth 
anniversary of their marriage. The funeral was held Second 
month 28th, and was largely attended by friends and neigh- 
bors, who by their presence bore testimony to her consecrated 
life and character. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


“JT went up to the quarterly meeting at Chicago last week, 
and we had a very nice comfortable meeting. There are many 
good kind Friends living there who do all in their power to 
make the attendance of those from a distance pleasant and 
profitable, and this year there were quite a number there from 
a distance who felt more than ever like coming again. I see 
no reason why there may not be built up in Chicago a large 
meeting by those that emigrate there and by others in sym- 
pathy with us.’”—D. WixLson, Wenona, Il. 


At the meeting of the General Committee of the National 
Free Church Council in London last week it was unanimously 
agreed to nominate Dr. J. Rendel Harris for the Presidency of 
the Council in 1907-8. The election will take place at the meet- 
ing of the National Council in Birmingham from the 5th to 8th 
of next month. This will, of course, be the first occasion on 
which a Friend has been elected to this influential position. 
The Council, says the British Weekly, may be congratulated 
unreservedly on the appointment, which will be welcomed with 
special warmth by those who are best qualified to judge of its 
fitness and adequacy.—The Friend (London). 

In the British Friend appears the following: “A conference 
was recently held at Germantown, near Philadelphia, under the 
auspices of the ‘ Hicksite’ branch of Friends, when a full ac- 
count of the Woodbrooke Settlement and its objects and meth- 
ods of work were given by two former students, Arthur M. 
Dewees and Eleanor D. Wood. A very interesting discussion 
followed, and we hope that our Friends on that side will help 
us in keeping the institution filled with students. The more 
we can get to know one another, the sooner our prejudices and 
misunderstandings will be overcome.” 


Friends of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting [held at Arch Street] 
are promoting a scheme for a kind of boarding-house for its 
members who are “ advanced in years and in moderate circum- 
stances, and whose natural caretakers have passed on before 
them.” The plan is to provide a residence where they can 
board together in families at a reasonable rate, and have proper 
care in the event of illness. The controlling motive, say the 
promoters, “lies deeper than for subsistence alone, and con- 
templates some provision for that home life and environment 
which are increasingly difficult to obtain in boarding places as 
we find them to-day.” Concerning the probable residents, they 
remark, “ Many of these have faithfully served their day and 
generation, and to such we ean render no more fitting and ac- 
ceptable recompense, than to assist them to pass their declin- 
ing years in comfort and contentment.”—The Friend (London). 

The men students of Swarthmore have organized a system of 
self-government and will have a voice in the enactment of rules 
of conduct and attend to their enforcement. This is the first 
step toward the establishment of an honor system of govern- 
ment which, it is hoped, can be in operation in a few years. A 
similar system has been in successful operation among the 
girls of the college for the past few years, and the results have 
been satisfactory. A committee of five men from the Senior 
and Junior classes has been elected to enforce the rules. Every 
man in college has voted in favor of such a system. The com- 
mittee has been pledged the hearty support of the entire stu- 
dent body. It is the expressed desire of every student to give 
his fellow students and instructors a “square deal” in every 
particular. Such a spirit not only assists in the proper and 
better administration of the college, but will add to the effec- 
tiveness of life after college days. The committee elected to 
pass upon all matters coming under its jurisdiction is as fol- 
lows: Edwin A. Cottrell, chairman; Edward P. Palmer, Law- 
rence T. Sherwood, Wm. R. A. MeDonough and Spencer L. 
Coxe. A notice posted by the committee and published in the 
Swarthmorean, Vol. 1, No. 20, shows the business-like way in 
which it is taking hold of its work.—Swarthmorean. 


While Swarthmore represents a very moderate cost of stu- 
dent living as compared with other institutions similarly 
situated, there are a number of students who are taking ad- 
vantage of various means of economizing. Fellowships and 
Scholarships offer help to over sixty students who are able to 
comply with the conditions imposed. Day students residing in 
Swarthmore avoid payment of board, lodging, washing, etc., to 
the college, thus affecting a considerable saving. Forty-six- 
trip schoo] tickets provide a very low rate of transportation 
for those who live along the line of the P. B. & W. Railway. 
On the other hand, a certain loss is incurred by students not in 
residence, and therefore not in close contact at all times with 
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the life of the college. By waiting on the college table a lim- 
ited number of students may pay for their board and lodging. 
There are also many opportunities open to both men and 
women to earn something additional by working for the Col- 
lege Press or helping about the houses of residents in Swarth- 
more. Those who expect to give any considerable portion of 
their time to such outside work are advised however not to 
underestimate the difficulties involved in performing it, and 
complying satisfactorily with college requirements at the same 
time. As a general rule it may be said that only those in good 
health and of more than the average mental ability can secure 
results in this way that are commensurate with the sacrifices 
involved. On the other hand, the democratic atmosphere of the 
college assures a manly recognition of the worth of such efforts 
to work one’s way through college—R. C. B., in the Swarth- 
morean. 


The regular First-day meeting at London Grove on the 4th 
inst. was dominated by the thought of the loss felt by all be- 
cause of the death of Anna W. Bartram, who for many years 
has been one of the most active and interested workers of the 
meeting. 

“O! May I join the choir invisible of those immortal dead 
who live again in minds made better by their presence .. . ,” 
quoting thus from George Eliot, Edward A. Pennock spoke 
of the service which our departed Friend had rendered to her 
meeting and her neighborhood, saying that the dominant note 
of her character was gladness, that her very life seemed to 
preach the gospel of cheerfulness and happiness; she was a 
living example of the truth that she that loses her life shall 
find it, and showing how that after having led the life of an 
invalid, upon giving herself in a service of love, her life seemed 
to develop anew. There was a demand on her higher nature 
which she gladly met, and it made her strong. And now, 
though she is gone, we shall know that she is still a living in- 
fluence. 

Augustus Brosius referred to the fact that during the last 
few months the messenger “death” had visited no less than 
four families in our midst, and that we are more than usually 
impressed that this earth is not our abiding place except for a 
little time. Is it not then for us to look over the records of 
those who have passed away, to note what it was in them that 
has been a help and an uplift to the community and to strive 
to imitate those traits? And if we will thus live up to each 
day’s requirements as they arise we will come to realize the 
recompense that comes of well doing. 

Others present, including Mahlon Brosius and Frances W. 
Hicks, added their testimony and loving tribute to other traits 
of character, which we all admired in the departed one, they 
referring especially to her good cheer, her never-failing hos- 
pitality, her refreshing frankness and absolute lack of 
hypocrisy. 


AFTERNOON MEETING AT FRANKFORD. 


There will be a circular meeting at the old meeting house at 
Frankford, Philadelphia, on First-day afternoon, the llth of 
Third month, at 3.30. The meeting is under the care of a com- 
mittee of the Monthly Meeting of Friends, held at Green Street, 
Philadelphia. The meeting house is at the corner of Unity 
and Waln Streets. To reach it one may take train from Broad 
Street Station at 1.48; from Reading Terminal at 2.28; or tne 
trolley at Fifth Street, getting off at Unity Street, Frankford. 

The meeting house at Frankford is one of the oldest in the 
neighborhood of Philadelphia. A meeting is held there regular- 
ly every First-day morning, attended by a very few faithful 
Friends and by several Friends of other meetings who take 
an interest in visiting this meeting from time to time. There 
is a good-sized First-day school. The meeting house is in a 
thickly populated neighborhood, and might be made a most 
important center for Friendly influences. 


THE READING COURSE. 


The first three months of the Reading Course have passed, 
and most of the individual readers and the circles are ready 
for the next quarter’s work. It should be understood that the 
amount of reading suggested for each quarter is not arbitrary, 
but simply in the nature of a recommendation, and may be 
varied as local conditions dictate. 

During the next three months “George Fox: An Auto- 
biography,” may be read from Chapter IX in volume one to 
Chapter XTV in volume two. 

Green’s History may be read from the Section VII, bottom of 
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age 533, to Section VII, page 113 of the second part of the 

istory. 

In “ Paradise Lost” read books five, six and seven. 

As a side reading, those who are able will find the three lec- 
tures by John Wilhelm Rowntree on “ The Rise of Quakerism 
in Yorkshire” most informing and interesting. The lectures 
appear in the book recently published, “John Wilhelm Rown- 
tree: Essays and Addresses.” It is quite practical to have 
these lectures read at meetings of the circles, and thus making 
one book do the work for all of the members. 

The Lansdowne Circle has followed the plan recommended 
very closely, and is ready for the quarterly review exercise. 
This plan will be found helpful. It involves occupying practi- 
cally all of one session of the circle, with short review papers 
covering the parts of the books already read. 

We learn that some Friends are quietly taking the course, 
who have not joined any circle or become connected with the 
movement. While the real concern is that Friends may secure 
the information which reading the prescribed books will give, 
and we are not urging these Friends to become part of the 
movement if they do not see their way clear to do so, yet it 
is to be hoped that all who are really following the course may 
become part of the movement. 

It is beyond doubt that the Reading Course will be found a 
means of developing interest in the Society in every Friendly 
neighborhood. ‘There are many such neighborhoods where no 
circle has been formed. All necessary information and assist- 
ance in the formation of circles will be given by Henry W. 
Wilbur, 140 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS’ EMPLOYMENT SOCIETY OF NEW 
YORK CITY. 

The purpose of this society, which was organized in 1862, and 
incorporated in 1902, is to provide worthy women with sewing, 
through the winter months, without regard to race, creed or 
color. Material is furnished by hospitals and charitable socie- 


ties, to which the finished garments are returned. The sum 
at the disposal of the society is not large, and the opportuni- 
ties to give this help are so many that we appeal most earn- 
estly for contributions, which may be sent to Lydia H. Macy, 


directress, 228 West Forty-fourth Street; Mrs. Jane E. Brown, 
treasurer, 215 East Fifteenth Street; Mary E. Macy, superin- 
tendent, 228 West Forty-fourth Street; Margaret E. M. Janney, 
secretary, 60 West Seventy-sixth Street. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


On Seventh-day, Second month 24th, the Whittier Literary 
Society gave a recital of the “Vision of Sir Launfal,” by 
Lowell. At the beginning of the meeting, the president, Charles 
Myers, made a few introductory remarks, and was followed by 
Evelyn Worthington, who gave an appreciation of the poem. 
Then several members of the society, Charles Myers, Mar- 
guerite Hibbs, Roland Borton and Ethel Ball recited in turn 
portions of the beautiful poem. After each selection an appro- 
priate piano solo was given by other members. 

Henry W. Wilbur, of Philadelphia, spoke at our evening 
meeting, Fourth-day, the 21st; also Ellwood Roberts, of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., who was visiting the school with his wife. 

Seventh-day evening, Second month 3d, Robert S. McAr- 
thur, D.D., LL.D., of New York City, delivered a lecture before 
the school on the “ Elements of Success in Life.” The lecturer 
said that success is not simply a privilege, success is a duty. 
Everyone should be a success physically, intellectually, and 
spiritually. The four elements of success in life were named as 
follows: First, the possession of good health; if you have a 
good body, honor it, respect it, dignify it, glorify it; if a weak 
body, do not be discouraged, for the world is full of historic 
examples of heroic work done by great souls wedded to weak 
bodies. Second, the performance of tremendously hard work. 
Genius is the ability and the willingness to do tremendously 
hard work. Third, the selection of high ideals; the time was 
when we saw our ideals in men of war, men who destroyed, 
but the time has come when we should choose as our ideals 
men who preserve, men of peace. It is to be regretted that in 
so many of our great statues we have men on horseback in the 
attitude of war, rather than men bringing the blessing of peace 
to the human race. Fourth, the possession of a noble charac- 
ter. Reputation is what men think we are; character is what 
God knows we are. Reputation is temporary; character is 
eternal. In conclusion, the speaker said, “ Let me exhort you 
to be loyal, loyal to the truth, loyal to duty, and loyal to God 
and His undying love.” 


INTELLIGENCER. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILA.—The regular meeting of the Girard 
Avenue Friends’ Association was called to order Third month 
3d, 1906, by Henry W. Shinn. A story of how Henry won 
Mary Jane for his bride was read by Ethel G. Coates. Walker 
E. Linvill conducted a private tour around Philadelphia, first 
by describing some of the old churches in the southern part 
of the city and some of the mansions in Fairmount Park; then 
asking general questions concerning Philadelphia’s historic and 
present-day conditions. Lydia B. Ridgway recited “ Jemima” 
while she held the subject of the poem in her arms, a doll of 
ninety years ago. The exercises of the evening were concluded 
by Louise H. Shinn with a salad of unfinished quotations. 

Mary R. WALTON, Secretary. 


Bynerry, Pa.—Our meeting held at 10 a.m. on the 4th was 
attended by Henry W. Wilbur, who spoke very acceptably, his 
message being particularly adapted to the community. His 
theme was the building of a habitation together in the spirit, 
and told of the methods and processes of such building in such 
a practical, helpful way as to leave an impression of uplift on 
the minds and hearts of the people. In the afternoon, at 2.30 
the association convened in the same place; the Scripture 
reading, the 100th Psalm, was given by Rachel Wildman, Un- 
der the head of new business, Arabella Carter brought the mat- 
ter of the Woodbrooke Committee work before the meeting, 
reading a letter from this committee, asking for donations to 
the contemplated fund. After some consideration it was de- 
cided to give $5.00 from the funds of the association, supple- 
menting this with private contributions from members and 
those interested. 

Marian Wood read Whittier’s “The Quaker of the Olden 
Time,” after which Henry W. Wilbur addressed the associa- 
tion on “ Present-day Quakerism,” and was listened to by an 
attentive audience of about eighty persons, there being a num- 
ber present who do not regularly attend. He dwelt on the 
origin of the Society, and the distinctive external features 
which characterized it, and compared seventeenth century 
Quakerism with that of to-day. He deplored the materialistic 
civilization of modern times, and felt Quakerism held a larger 
message to-day than ever before. “Our business is to set the 
pace, to make the way easy and plain to the citadel of right- 
eousness. Twentieth century Quakerism deals with all rela- 
tions of life. Go into highways and byways and crossroads, 
and when our duty is partially done will we realize the golden 
age of Quakerism is before and not behind us.” 

Following this, Harry S. Bonner, Nathaniel Dichardson, Anna 
Comly and Arabella Carter voiced their appreciation of the 
address, the latter saying all would feel stronger and be able 
to go forward with more earnestness than before. After the 
program for next meeting was announced, Henry W. Wilbur 
closed by urging that the spirit be considered above individuals, 
“The spirit is all, individuals are nothing.” A. C. 


New York AND BrookLtyN.—The New York Young Friends’ 
Association met in Brooklyn, Second month 25th, 1906, twenty- 
three members being in attendance. The committee appointed 
at the last meeting to confer with a committee from the 
Quakerism Class of Twentieth Street Friends (Orthodox) re- 
ported that they had conferred with that committee, and had 
arranged for a joint meeting at the home of Alfred Busselle on 
Second month 9th, for which notices will hereafter be sent out. 
The main object of the meeting is to consider ways and means 
of extending Friendly thought. The report was approved. 

Mariana 8S. Rawson reported collection of an additional sum 
—$5.00—for the Southern colored schools. The secretary read 
a letter from Senator Chauncey M. Depew, acknowledging re- 
ceipt of the resolutions passed at the last meeting relative to 
the Heyburn Pure Food Bill, and saying that he would take 
pleasure in presenting them to the Senate. Dr. McDowell 
stated that the bill had passed the Senate by a vote of 64 to 4. 
A paper on Michael Faraday was read by Percy Russell. The 
early disadvantages with which Faraday had to contend were 
related. He was of poor parents, learned bookbinding, studied 
chemistry, traveled abroad with Humphrey Davy, started in- 
dividual experimentation and teaching science, founded the 
famous Saturday Evening Lectures. He showed the identity of 
electricity in the clouds with that resulting from friction ap- 
plied to glass. The connection of magnetism with electricity was 
developed, though not first discovered by him. He also made 
many cptical experiments and chemical experiments. He 
showed that chemical action always accompanies electricity. 
He also worked out what is practically the doctrine of con- 
servation of energy, as we now call it. He showed the connec- 
tion between electricity and light; he showed that all sub- 
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stances are affected, either attracted or repelled, by electricity. 
He was a member of a primitive sect called the Sandemanians, 
who had ministry. In this he was a devout member, 
ider, and as such sometimes preached. He separated his 
and his religion, and said there was no philosophy in his 
religion. In the subsequent discussion Walter Haviland spoke 
of Faraday’s desire to enlarge the bounds of knowledge, his 
love for science was pure, he had no desire to make money out 
of his knowledge. 

Dr. McDowell spoke of Faraday as the highest type of a suc- 
cessful man in the best sense of the term. He was earnest in 
his love of science, in his love for his family, and in his love for 
mankind. His attitude toward religion was the same. He 
worked in material things, but as to spiritual] things he felt 
that there was much that he could not understand. 

Edward B. Rawson said that there is something in religion 
outside of science. We cannot by searching find out God. By 
applying our mental faculties to religious matters we practi- 
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cally only eliminate those things which are not true; but we 
cannot by reasoning alone establish a religious character or 
life. Vechten Waring said he believed it would be impossible 


for a scientific man to be irreligious; that his continual 
familiarity with all the wonderful things in nature would make 
him see God in all of them. The working out of every law of 
nature is the working out of the love of God. 

H. M. Havinanp, Secretary. 
The Friends’ Association met at the Sea- 
man homestead, Second month 18th, 1906. William B. Cocks, 
president, called the meeting to order, and opened the exer- 
cises by reading a psalm. The minutes of last meeting were 
read by Gilbert T. Cocks, secretary, and approved as read. 
Mary B. Cocks concluded at this meeting the reading of the in- 
troduction to the autobiography of George Fox. This has been 
closely followed at all the sessions since it was taken up, and 
as making clear the coming account of a wonderful life was 
felt to be most valuable. 

‘The Master’s Test ” was read by Elizabeth K. Seaman, and 
“Friends as Emancipators,” by Mary K. Brown. The discus- 
sions were of great interest and value. The continued interest 
shown on the part of the younger members, as well as those 
who are older, is inspiring. The presenting of original thoughts 
instead of selecting sentiments was so satisfactory that it was 
decided to adopt that practice in future. After a short period 
of impressive silence, the meeting adjourned. 

ELIZABETH K,. SEAMAN, 





CoRNWALL, N. Y.— 


Cor. Sec. 


PASADENA, CaL.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Second month 11th, 1906, at the home of 
Charles Lewis. The 55th chapter of Isaiah was read by Charles 
Lewis in the absence of the clerk, Anna Vaughan. Edward 
Coale spoke on the final triumph of truth over everything. We 
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may see under the most discouraging things the underlying 
trend toward truth. The minutes of the last meeting were 
read. Lesson IX was read on Puritantism. The question, 

‘On what grounds were the Friends persecuted by the Puri- 
tans ?” was asked. Benjamin Nichols said: “The Puritans 
left England because they were not able to make every one else 
do as they thought they ought to. Unwilling that others 
should enjoy the religious liberty which they professed to claim 
for themselves, they persecuted the Friends and others.” 
Charles Lewis said that Friends have not been entirely free 
from this spirit. Edward Coale, Benjamin Nichols, and Mary 
Marotz led an interesting discussion as to the history of the 
Bible, and what it has meant to the spiritual progress of man. 
Sara Griest read a paper on “ The Still Small Voice.” Marietta 
Janney read extracts from the life of George Fox, showing his 
relations with Oliver Cromwell. A committee was named by 
the association to prepare a memorial for Willet Hazard who 


passed away Second month 3d. The committee were: Kecurah 
Yeo, Nancy Gardner, Charles Lewis, George Howell. Senti 


ments were given, and after a brief silence the meeting ad- 





journed. Mary 8. Howe tt, Assistant Clerk. 
LINCOLN, VA.—The Young Friends’ Association met in the 
meeting house on First-day, 1.30 p.m., Second month 25th. 


A scripture lesson, the 4th Psalm, was read by Susanna §. 
Davis. Three numbers were sung, at first, middle and close of 
the proceedings. A recitation was given by Laura Margaret 
Baker, and one by Mary Nichols. These exercises were both 
highly commendable. Jesse H. Brown gave a review of a book 
recently published by James H. West Company, Boston, and 
written by Newton Mann, of Omaha, Neb., entitled, “ The Evo- 
lution of a Great Literature.” The book gives in simple and 
direct style the natural history, so to speak, of the Bible— 
both Old and New Testaments—through the nine hundred 
years and more of its growth to the form in which we have it 
to-day, including the results of medern excavations and the 
teachings of the higher criticism. ‘The book was recommended 
to those who desire to be posted on the present status of Bible 
study and criticism. 

Two questions, “What recreations do you regard as harm- 
ful ?” and “ What recreations cultivate a taste for higher en 
joyments ’” were discussed at length. Martha J. Brown read 
a carefully-prepared and excellent paper on the first question. 
Others who took part in the discussion spoke extempore. Con- 
siderable was said favorable to the theater as a line of educa- 
tion that may have a proper place; and “ old-fashioned danc- 
ing” was ap proved in a measure, but the modern dances and 
the manner in which they are practiced were denounced as 
demoralizing, and were emphatically condemned as harmful. 


The president, Henry Taylor, presided, and Sara Brown 
served as secretary. The attendance was good, and the in- 
terest well sustained throughout. J. H. B. 
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CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. 
FIRST-DAY MEETINGS. 


Philadelphia. | 
Fifteenth and Race 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 
Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 
Fourth and Green Streets, 
Germantown, 10.30 a.m.; 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Fairhill, Germantown 
bria Street, 3.30 
School, 2.30 p.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; 
9.15 a.m. 
Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 
Camden, N. J. | 
Market and Cooper Streets; 
Seventh and Eighth, 10 


Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
Ave- 
10 a.m. 
10.30 a.m. 


First-day 


and Cam- 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

Avenue | 
First-day | 
1 


p-m.; 


First-day School, 


between | 
a.m.; First- 


day School, ll a.m. (Mid-week meet- | 
ing, Fourth-day, at 7.30 p.m.) 
Merion, Pa. 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the Main Line, P. R. R. 

New York City. 


East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 
Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nues), at 11 a.m. 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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